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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN we take up our Shakspere, and after reading 
say, Hamlet, turn to Venus and Adonis, we cannot but be 
conscious of an entire and total change, a change not so 
much in degree of poetical accomplishment as in the whole 
attitude of mind. Now we are far too likely, on observing 
it, to be simply astonished, startled, shocked if you will, and 
then to let the matter drop, to toss it aside with a natural 
but uncritical carelessness, as if the thing were of no con- 
sequence, or were an inexplicable paradox. Nothing is 
quite inexplicable if we will give our minds to the task of 
finding it out; and surely it is but due to our devotion to 
Shakspere to let nothing which concerns him seem to us 
trivial or of no account. The link between Venus and 
flamlet is slight, indeed almost non-existent, if we consider 
simply these two works, the play and. the poem, by them- 
selves. But I think that if we look at them in their true 
light, as two-steps in a ladder, or rather two moments in a 
growth, we shall see that there is no rude severance between 
the two, as we in our hasty unmethodical and uncritical 
manner are so ready to imagine, but a strict relationship 
and correspondence, if not to one another, at least to the 
poet who wrote them both, the one when he was less than 
thirty, and the other at perhaps forty. But to see them in 
their true light we must look at the circumstances of the 
case. We must study each in relation to its m/zeu; and 
to do so we must first cast aside that common conception 
of Shakspere in which he poses sublimely, with a magnifi- 
cent vagueness, independent of time and place and the 
common conditions of life, as a sort of glorified godhead, an 
abstraction ; as if he had been, not merely the greatest poet 
among men, but also hardly a man at all. Shakspere, like 
every great artist—-poet, painter, or musician—was not less, 
but more, influenced than others, by the tendencies of his 














iv HOW CAME SHAKSPERE TO WRITE VENUS AND ADONIS? 


age and his surroundings; for a great artist, especially in 
early life, is above all things receptive. The question, then, 
to ask ourselves, on considering a poem such as Venus and 
Adonis, the early and strange work of a great poet, is this: 
Under what circumstances was it produced? What in- 
fluences, moral and artistic, of the surrounding society 
would seem likely to sway the course of its writer? It is 
this question, or these questions, that I shall try to answer. 

When Shakspere left his beautiful woodland valley home 
of Stratford—close and quiet among its streams and 
meadows, where as a child he might 


“ Lie in flelds and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 
And wonder where the city was, 
Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told [him] then for a child’s tale” — 


left it and came to the city, not a child then, but a young 
man of some two-and-twenty, seeking employment among 
the players, he would find himself in the midst of a strangely 
constituted society, a swarming medley of vice and valour, 
grime and splendour, finikin daintiness and brutal coarse- 
ness; everywhere a vigorous stirring of life and striking 
out of literature, with all the evils consequent on such an 
awakening, flourishing on this hand and on that. The 
Renaissance, or new birth of the modern world—that sudden 
Samson-like uprising of the slumbering intellect, growing 
feeble and dreamy in the bonds of the Middle Ages, on the 
lap of a sanctimonious lulling Dalilah, the Church—first in 
Italy, with Petrarch and the humanists, with coins and 
medals and- manuscripts and the ruins of old Rome for 
teachers, then, gradually, one by one, in the other nations: 
in Germany, with a revolt against this revolt, the Reforma- 
tion : in France with Ronsard and Marot and the Huguenots; 
arose in England, with the growing prosperity, the increased 
comfort and leisure of life, and the new manners and 
metres introduced from Italy by the courtly travelled poets, 
Wyatt, Surrey, Sackville, toward the end of the reign of 
the Eighth Henry. The interminable epic measures, the 
prolix storytelling in verse of Lydgate’s Fadles of Princes 
and Storie of Thebes, the flowing verses of a monk, sitting, 
one can fancy, in the sun, and pouring out with neither 
stint nor selection the heaped-up stores of what the Middle 














INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE: (1) ITALIANISED POETRY. Vv 


Ages deemed learning—all this, the delight of his age, was 
passed over and forgotten, and a new speech was growing 
up and a new spirit. Poets began to comprehend that art. 
has its laws and limits, that there is such a thing as elegance, 
selection of choice epithets and orderly arrangement of 
parts. The sonnet was introduced, new metres practised, 
undreamt-of refinements attempted. Poets who had 
“tasted the sweete and stately measures and stile of the 
Italian Poesie,”’ ‘novices newly crept out of the schooles 
of Dante, Arioste, and Petrarch,’’* added a new grace and a 
new life to English poetry: alife that was vigorous perhaps 
only as a growth, a grace that had much falseness, make- 
believe and triviality about it. But this was only a 
beginning; and it grew. Not a straight and orderly growth, 
but a flood of life that overburst its banks and swept over- 
land like a torrent, breaking out and turning aside, now here, 
now there, with a wilful and uncheckable wildness. This 
fresh-found elegance, which was indeed so real and right a 
thing, caricatured itself. A freak of fantastic speech, 
refining upon refinement, and doubling in and out upon 
itself with the shining sinuosity of a snake—that which we 
usually call Euphutsm,t from the pre-eminent fame of Lyly’s 
admired book—twisted and tortured the poor English 
language no doubt cruelly, and ran into the most laughable 
eccentricities ; yet it was a sign of life, ariot of imagination 
young and uatamed, waiting the bit. Sidney’s Arcadia, 
for instance, with all its profusion of brocade and dainty 
dresses, its hollow puppets (sighing shepherd-princes and 
.smirking shepherdess-queens) inside them; with all its 
intolerable preciousness and affectation, its timeless and 
tuneless allegorising and parable-playing, is yet (let us 
remember) not the effete languor spasmodically jerking of 
an exhausted age, but the heyday blood of a new era. 
Moulded by this Renaissance influence—alike good and 
bad, life-giving and affected—two schools of poetry were 
formed, each at once connected and divided. The one, 
which we may indicate by perhaps its notablest product— 


* Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, Bd. Arber ; booki., ch. 81, p. 74. 


+ Dr. Landmann has shown, in the New Shakspere Society’s T'rans- 
lations, 1884, that it was rather Gongorism, got from the Spanish author 
Gongora, Mr, Sydney L. Lee traces the beginning of the movement in 
Lord Berners, about 1532, 














vi (2) THE DRAMA. ITS GROWTH. 


Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, written at I know not what 
date before 1593—was frankly amorous and pagan; the 
other, which culminated in Spenser’s Faerze Queene (the 
first three Books appeared in 1590) was allegorical, dreamy 
and fantastic. . In effect, the two were often mingled ; both 
alike were held in high esteem, and formed together the 
body of book-read poetry. 

But the Renaissance had another gift for England, and 
a greater, than Italianised poetry: the Drama. I call it a 
gift of the Renaissance, for the Renaissance was a world- 
wide re-awakening, not a mere revival of learning among a 
few Italian humanists. The Renaissance in England was 
properly the birth of the Drama; but the birth of the 
Drama was not possible till some facility in the ordinary 
verse-writing had been attained; nor was it at first 
generally recognised, I imagine, by the ingenious rhyming 
poets and their patrons, to be at all the superior thing that 
it was. The Drama, born in the universities, and due 
mainly to a scholastic desire on the part of Latin scholars 
to revive, or at least to imitate, the tragedy and comedy of 
antiquity, as known to them in the comedies of Plautus and 
the tragedies of Seneca, became almost immediately the 
darling of the people, well nigh weary of the buffoonery 
and inanity of the Mysteries and Moralities which had 
sufficed for the delight of the priest-ridden minds of the 
Middle Ages ; weary of these, but trained and accustomed 
by them to take pleasure in a show in action. From the 
time that the trundling measures of Ralph Royster Doyster 
were laughed or lilted out on (may be) an Eton stage, and 
the chopped prose, with a gasp at the end of every ten 
syllables, of Gorboduc solemnised the Christmas merry- 
making of the benchers’of the Inner Temple, the modern 
drama was an accomplished fact, and O¢hed/o a possibility. 
A possibility, but a possibility of the future; a fact, but 
only in gérm. When Shakspere came to London (in 
1586 or thereabout) the drama was loved, hated and 
despised with an equal fervour. Ten years before, an 
angry cleric had asked in the course of a sermon: “ Will 
not a filthy play, with the blast of a trumpet, sooner call 
thither a thousand, than an hour’s tolling of the bell 
bring to the sermon an hundred?” The people flocked 
into inn-yards, and stood for hours on the stones, while a 














WHY SHAKSPERE TURNED ASIDE FROM THE DRAMA. vii 


handful of actors played out ona rough scaffold under the 
gallery the delectable medley of King Cambises (“For I 
must speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ 
vein’’); or it might be astory of the Fall of Troy, a pseudo- 
classic comedy newly rendered from the Italian, a jumble 
of English history or a patchwork rifacimento of some 
mythologic tale. With the growth of the taste, theatrical 
accommodation grew: in 1576-7 the first theatre was built, 
and was called “ The Theatre;” the ‘“‘Curtaine”’ was in 
existence in 1577, and in 1596 followed the “ Blackfriars.” 
Into these rough buildings—the “ Blackfriars’ was con- 
structed out of ordinary dwelling-rooms, “ihe ‘Theatre ” 
was mainly of wood—a motley audience, rude, boisterous, 
free of speech and action to an inconceivable extent, 
crowded day by day ; the common people thronged the pit, 
the elegant folk sat on the stage. The passion for the 
drama became universal; Puritans protested in vain; a 
dose of blood and horrors, or a dainty mess of scurrility, 
was worth all the sermons. But a pamphlet war raged 
between Puritan and player; and the Puritan attributed to 
the player all the wickedness that we owe to Adam. Nor 
was he entirely wrong. The player was at least no defter 
than his patrons, we may be sure; and it is a significant 
fact that these latter, very far from likely to be squeamish, 
looked down on the players with a contempt that may not 
have been without its reasons. Into such society was 
Shakspere entered. 

Now the question is, Was not the poem Venus and 
Adonis, published in 1593, after seven years life in London, 
a likely, natural, nay almost necessary outcome of his 
position and surroundings, and of the ideas of poetry then 
in vogue? It is not at ali necessary to believe that the 
poem was literally “the first heir of his invention ;’’ com- 
posed long before its dedication to Lord Southampton, and 
before any of his plays had been written. In the first case 
it would be a false start ; in the other, a deflection ; and it 
is not difficult to see why the writing it would still be 
natural, even though Shakspere had already written, as is 
generally thought, four or five fine plays. At first sight it 
seems incredible that in a time which we are accustomed to 
think of as a time of plays, a poet whose genius was 

essentially dramatic, and who is known to us almost entirely 














vill SHAKSPERE’S DRAMATIC PROBATION. 


as a writer of plays, should have thought it worth his while 
to turn aside from his’ proper path and his proper task of 
playwriting, in order to compose a poem which to our 
modern notions might have been just as well left unwritten, 
But a closer consideration of the case will show us, I think. 
reasons enough. 

Shakspere took the impress of his age. The popular 
taste of his time was of course dramatic ; and when Shaks- 
pere began to write for the stage, he had a large number of 
models before him; this in subject, that in treatment, this 
other in style. It was not merely ‘“‘ Marlowe’s mighty line " 
that taught Shakspere=the glorious and Titanic speech of 
that forerunner of our poet, whose splendour and volume of 
sound Shakspere himself failed at first to equal. Before 
Marlowe and beside him there were dramatists, insignificant 
by themselves, who together had nevertheless formed a 
certain tradition, made possible a certain style andsmanner ; 
so that in his early plays Shakspere was fully under the 
impression of contemporary ideas. Lyly, the introducer 
and populariser of the fashion of Euphuism, had himself 
made a laughable take-off of pedantic affectation in his 
Endimion, published in 1591, but most probably not written 
later than 1589; and it is very possible that the Sir Tophas 
of his play suggested Don Adriano de Armado of Love's 
Labours Lost. Gascoigne’s free translation from Ariosto’s 
Suppositi, the comedy of The Supposes, played in 1566, 
was just the thing to put Shakspere in the way of his 
Comedy of Errors and the other “ mistaken identity” 
plays; while there is no need to look later than the time 
which produced Peele’s Arraignment of Paris (1584), and 
other.such pastorals and interludes, for a suggestion around 
which Shakspere’s exuberant fancy could play freely at 
will—for a faint foreshadowing of the delicate daintiness 
of The Midsummer Night’s Dream, or of some parts per- 
haps of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 1 do not press 
these particular points:,I merely wish to show, from the 
evidence of those early plays which may have preceded 
Venus and Adonts, that Shakspere was still in that period 
of probation, of brilliant working in set ways, which is 
usually gone through by every great artist ; that he had not 
yet attained complete independence of spirit, complete 
freedom from tradition and fashion and contemporary in- 











HIGH ESTEEM OF LYRICAL POETRY. ix 


fluence. And I would further say, that just as in his plays 
he reflected contemporary fashions, glorified; so in his 
poems he was content again to reflect, alike glorified, that 
‘other literary mode which competed with the drama, and in 
some ways distanced it—the species of poetry of which I 
have spoken, the mythological and Italianised. For this 
was in truth the style of poetry which the literary leaders 
of the beau monde approved, and which everyone, I suppose, 
players and playwriters even, thought to be in itself a more 
important thing, a more grave and serious and ambitious 
attempt than the plays which were written but not printed, 
and which pleased the people. The drama, as Emerson 
well pointed out, had ‘‘ become, by all chances, a national 
interest—by no means conspicuous, so that some great 
scholar would have thought of treating it in an English 
history—but not a whit less considerable because it was 
cheap, and of no account, like a baker’s shop” (Regr. 
Men: Shakespeare). Or, as I might venture to express it 
for my argument, a/though it-had become a national 
interest, ye, in current estimation, it was cheap, and of no 
account. Thus we can easily imagine that Shakspere 
would be attracted to this esteemed style of poetry, which 
was printed and published in books, dedicated showily to 
noblemen, and laid (1 suppose) on the drawing-room tables 
of the fashionable folk who affected literature ; attracted by 
the style itself per se, and also by the chance that it seemed 
to afford of a finer fame and reputation than he could get 
by the plays which cobblers paid their pennies to come and 
see. 

Looking round on the mass of narrative, descriptive or 
lyrical poetry which the Renaissance movement from 
Henry VIII.’s time onward had brought into vogue, what 
models of poetical writing would Shakspere find in his way ; 
what causes or influences, in himself or in them. would 
incline him to this choice or that, amongst styles, subjects, 
modes and manners of esteemed verse-writing? It was 
natural, in the first place, that he should look for his 
subjects to Italy ; either to the Latin classics or the modern 
Italian literature. Before 1593 most of the classic poets 
had been translated into English; their direct influence on 
the English literature of the time was therefore naturally 
great. Besides, the modern Italian revival of paganism 
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and re-discovery of antiquity had penetrated deeply into 
the English mind; “It was paganism,” says Taine, “ which 
reigned at the Court of England.” In 1570 Ascham com- 
plained in his Scholemaster, ‘These bee the inchantements 
of Circes, brought out of Italie to marre mens maners in 
England ; much, by example of ill life, but more by’ pre- 
ceptes of fonde bookes of late translated out of Italian 
into English. ..... There be moe of these ungracious 
bookes set out in Printe wythin these fewe monethes, 
than have bene sene in England many score yeares 
before... .. Than they have in more reverence 
the triumphes of Petrarche: than the Genesis of Moses: 
They make more account of Tullies offices than S. Paules 
epistles: of a tale in Bocace than a storie of the Bible.’’* 
Shakspere would read at schovl, and afterwards probably 
in Arthur Golding’st translation (1567), Ovid's Metamor- 
poses, a poet and a work of poetry both, one would think, 
very congenial to the Renaissance spirit. He would read 
the amorous and pseudo-classic sonnets and stanzas, com- 
plaints and tales and elaborate fancy-weavings, in which 
the wit of the day expended itself, to no very great purpose 
mainly ; the one most notable exception being Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander, which, though not published till 1598, 
Shakspere may very possibly have seen before the death 
of its writer in 1593. Side by side with these, he would 
also read the fantasies of pure wonder-working imagination, 
the chivalric and fanciful allegories which find their cul- 
mination and their glorification in the Faerte Queene, the 
first three books of which were published in 1590, and 
written still earlier. These two schools, to which I have 
referred above—the Latin amorous and the Italian fantastic 
—would both come before Shakspere’s view, either 
affording him a chance of fashionable rhyming, a chance 
of reputation among the wits and scholars of the day. 
He chose the former; and it is not difficult to account for 
his doing so. 

For what tolerance could Shakspere, full of strong 
vigour of soul and passionately in love with life, find or 

* The Scholemaster, ed. Arber, 1870, bk. i., p. 78 et passin. The 


extract is given m Taine’s Hist. Eng. Lit., H. v. Laun’s translation, vol. 
i, p. 244-5. 


+ This is the same who finished Sir Sydney’s rendering of Philippe de 
Mornay’s Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne ! 
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feel for the altogether lifeless symbolism and romantic 
unreality which make up the sweet and strange dreams of 
the mild Spenser ; dreams acting themselves lengthily out 
in a land whose faint sunshining was not of this world, 
whose flowers were never breathed on by the winds of the 
earth’s ocean, whose sternest realities are but shadows of 
mortal life? Spenser’s poetry is arevolt, a recoil, from the 
wicked and bloody world he saw about him, from “the 
godless, muscular lustiness of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele,” 
as Vernon Lee tells us in her picturesque essay on ‘“ The 
School of Boiardo.”’* But Shakspere could never share 
this sensitive estrangement from any possible world, good 
or bad; could never take refuge, even for poetical phrase- 
making, in the most exquisite Spenserian unrealities. He 
required, as a stay and guide to his imagination, a basis of 
actuality ; his world, even of fairies, must be wooded with 
English forests and clumped over by English clowns; and 
the “men and women fashioned by his fancy” must be 
real flesh-and-blood men and women, and not ghosts of 
moods and morals. Turning aside from Spenser and his 
Ariosto, he found in the mythological or legendary school 
of Marlowe at least life, passion, fire; something about 
which he could let his imagination play without complete 
severance from the world and human nature. For look at 
the Hero and Leander of the poet whom Drayton’s finest 
lines praise rightly :-— 

“Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in him those brave translunary things 

That the first poets had; his raptures were 

All fire and air, which made his verses clear ; 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 

Which rightly should possess a Poet’s brain.” 
Marlowe’s splendid fragment, piously finished by George 
Chapman as well as he could, has an idealised actuality 
about it, very far removed from the remoteness of Spenser’s 
attempt at actualising ideality. Out of the Greek poem of 
Muszeus—supposed then to be the oldest poem in existence— 
Marlowe, with his sinewy strength of style and his gorgeous 
fancy, made a living love-tale, at once cruelly realistic and 
dauntlessly sublime. He never suffers us to forget that he 
has translated Ovid's Amores; but that, perhaps, at the 


“ Me Euphorion, Fisher Unwin, 1884, vol. ii., ’p. 114; and see from p 113 
117. . 
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time, was no matter. Elizabethan society, as I have said, 
was not. squeamish ; and Shakspere, when, having chosen 
his style and school, he sought after a seemly tale, turned 
to the well-thronged storehouse of “ Venus’ Clerk,’ and 
lighted on the tale of Venus and Adonis. If Shakspere 
really had read Hero and Leander it is quite possible that 
three lines of the poem may have haunted his memory and 
led to his choice :— 
“The men of wealthy Sestos every year, 


For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 
Rose-cheeked Adonis,* kept a solemn feast.” 


Any way, it was on this edifying subject that he made his 
poem, and the poem was extremely popular. 

Venus and Adonis was published in 1593, by Richard 
Field, and sold at the sign of the White Greyhound, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. It was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1603 ; ‘xviii. Aprilis: Richard ffeild, Assigned 
ouer to Master Harrison senior 25 Junij 1594: Entred for 
his copie vnder th[e hJandes of the Archbisshop of Canter- . 
bury and master warden Stirrop a booke intituled VENUS 
AND ADONIS ...... vjd.’’—(Arber’s Zranscript, ii., 630). 
In 1594 a second edition was called for; another in 1595, 
another in 1599, again in 1600, and twice in 1602; nor 
was its popularity exhausted at Shakspere’s death in 1616. 
It is almost needless to quote the continually-quoted words 
of Meres, in his Padladis Tamia (1598) :—‘‘ As the soule 
of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweetie wittie soule of Ovid liues in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private friends.” 
A similar tone, indeed a very echo of it, is observable in 
the lines (quoted in Mr. Furnivall’s Introduction to the 
Leopold Shakspere) from “ A Rembrance of Some English 
Poets” (1598) :— 


* cf, “ Rose-cheek’d Adonis,” V7. & A. 1. 3. 


+ The Fac-simile which follows is from the unique original Quarto in 
the Bodleian Library. As to succeeding editions, Q2 is printed from Q1, 
Q3 from Q2, Q4 from Q3, Q5 and 6 from Q4. Sir Chas. Isham’s copy of 
1599 will now be Q4, the old Q4 becoming Q5,and so on. Veuus is the only 
Quarto, besides Zuerece, which contains a signed Dedication by Shakspere, 
and, like Zucrece, was very likely supervised in its printing by Shakspere 
himself. His name, being attached to the Dedication, is not on the title- 
page. 
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“ And Shakespeare thou, whose honey-flowing Vaine, 
(Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth obtaine ; 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweete and chaste), 
Thy Name in fame’s immoftall Booke have plac’t. 
Liue ever you! at least, in fame line ever ! 

Well may the Bodye die; but Fame dies neuer.” 


A chance allusion to the poem in Thomas Heywood’s Fa/r 
Maid of the Exchange (also quoted by Mr. Furnivall)—" I 
never read anything but Venus and Adonis’’—shows, if 
anything still more convincingly, the firm hold which it had 
of the public mind. And, as nothing is so great a tribute 
to a poet as imitation on the part of another,* we may well 
claim, I think, the Shepherd’s Song of Venus and Adonis, 
contributed to Exgland’s Helicon (1600) by the devout 
Catholic Henry Constable, as another evidence of the 
esteem in which Shakspere’s poem was held: for 1 at least 
can make nothing of Constable's tripping little lines save as 
the most open and definite imitation, in miniature, of the 
earlier poet’s large and glowing picture. This free 
plagiarism by Constable, his frank acceptance of the story 
of Venus and Adonis as an unexceptionable theme for 
poetry, isto me a stronger testimony than any other to the 
licence which even the most careful poets of the day allowed 
themselves. It is this same Constable who went into exile 
for his religious faith, and on returning stealthily to England 
was imprisoned for many years in the Tower; who wrote 
the devoutest ‘Spiritual Sonnets,” in which he prayed to 
the Virgin Mary with the passion of a lover to his lady. If 
Shakspere wrote his poem for reputation, he gained his 
end. It was Venus and Adonis that made his fame. 

Let us look at it a little more closely. The story itself 
(Ovid,t Met. x. 9, 10) is well known; but I may give a few 


+ The indebtedness of Shakspere to Ovid, throughout the poem, has 
been carefully pointed out by Professor Spencer Baynes in the third of his 
articles on “ What Shakspere learnt at School” (Fraser's Magazine, May, 
1880). ‘In his narrative,” says Professor Baynes, “he has borrowed not 
only from Ovid’s account of the same story, but from other fables, especially 
from those of Salmacis in the fourth book, and from the graphic picture of 
the hunting in Calydon, contained in the eighth book of the ‘Metamar- 
phoses.’” Professor Baynes’ collation of lines in Shakspere and Ovid proves 
almost beyond question that Shakspere’s “small Latin” was at least 
enough for the reading of Ovid. See, on Venus and Adonis, p. 629-632 of 
Fraser. 














Xiv SUBJECT OF THE POEM. 


lines from the beautiful episode in Keats’s Endymion, in 
which the pith of the old story is exquisitely and delicately 
given, as oniy Keats could give it. The words come from 
a certain “feathered lyrist,’”’ or winged Cupid, watching the 
sleeping Adonis in the myrtle-walled magical chamber 
among the faery woods. 


“«T need not any hearing tire 
By telling how the sea-born goddess pined 
For a mortal youth, and how ske strove to bind 
Him all in all unto her doting self. 
Who would not be so prison’d ? but, fond elf, 
He was content to let her amorous plea 
Faint through his careless arms; content to see 
An unseized heaven dying at his fect ; 
Content, O fool! to make a cold retreat, 
When on the pleasant grass such love, lovelorn, 
Lay sorrowing ; when every tear wits born 
Of diverse passion; when-her lips and eyes 
Were closed in sullen moisture, and quick sighs 
Came vex’d and pettish through her nostrils small, 
Hush! vo exclaim—yet, justly might’st thou eall 
Curses upon his head.—I was half glad, 
But my poor mistress went distract and mad, 
When the boar tusk’d him : so away she flew 
Yo Jove’s high throne, and'by her plainings drew 
Immortal texr-drops down the thunderer’s beard ; 
Whereon it was decreed he should be rear’d 
Each summer-time to life.” ’ * 


Shakspere, following his model, ends with the death of 
Adonis, and that divinely passionate and potent curse on 
love, which might be inscribed as a motto over the poetry 
of Young England and Young Italy of to-day, uttered by 
the desperate goddess over the slain body of Adonis. This 
is the subject. But what shall | say of Shakspere’s manner. 
of treating it? 

Genius has its audacity, and is withal easily complaisant, 
to begin with, to the modes of the day. The speech of 
Shakspere’s day was very outspoken, even with the most 
circumspect ; and Shakspere, as I have shown, was thrown 
into necessarily the most reckless and dissolute set, the 
players, men who had no reputation to keep up, and many 
of whom were no better than they were thought to be. 
Does not Shakspere himself say (Sonnet cxi.) :— 

* Endymion, bk. ii, 1. 457-478, M. Leconte de Lisle, in his Poénes 


Antiques (Lemerre, in-12, p. 242) has a delicately carved little camco on 
“Whe Return of Adonis.” 














ITS SPLENDOUR AND SENSUALITY. xv 


“O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name reveives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand : 
Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d.” 
The poem is simply the natural result of the various con- 
ditions which I have tried to indicate: it is the work of a 
young man, of perfervid imagination and intense life and 
passion, living the ignoble life of a player, instigated 
possibly by fast fashionable acquaintances (such as the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom the poem is dedicated), and 
desirous on his own account to follow a current literary 
vogue. One can forsee that he will exceed his models, not 
merely in the good, but equally in the bad qualities which 
must inevitably result from the misused good. Shakspere’s 
spleridour of imagination, wasted on this mean stuff, infused 
into it an extraordinary passionateness, and a sensuality 
glorified and yet intensified. The analytical power which 
gave him the minute detail of his subsequent psychology— 
that crowded succession of delicate touches by which he 
painted throbbingly alive and bare to its recesses the 
human soul—diverted from its proper function, turned from 
psychological into physiological, becomes here a mass of 
too distinct detail, which is simply gross. And as Shaks- 
ee could never do’a thing by halves, so into this poem he 
ung himself with his whole heart and the full fire and heat 
of his ardent imagination. It is a genuine breath of the 
early Renaissance spirit: it is Renaissance in its audacity, 
its shamelessness, its glowing and throbbing colour, as of a 
canvas of Correggio or Titian: a neo-pagan product, 
splendid and sensual, an immature maturity from which, in 
any time but Shakspere’s, we should have augured only a 
succession of similar pictures, each more worthless than the 
last, the vice living where the poetry died off. But this is 
the author of Hamlet! Yes, and it is quite credible. 
Venus and Adonis was but a deflection, an experiment, a 
concession: the early excess of a strong genius not yet 
grown to maturity, swayed by forces whose full import he 
does not fully understand, the Renaissance forces which 
finally built up the English drama, but which at first seemed 
instinct only with the pagan riot of humanist Italy. Like 
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xvi ITS MORAL REFLECTIVENESS AND OUTDOOR PORTRY. 


Goethe and Schiller, Shakspere had his ‘‘Sturm und Drang 
Periode ;” like them he achieved fame by it ; like them he 
passed out of it and beyond it; and just as we forget the 
Robbers in Wallenstein, and Werther in Wilhelm Metster, 
so when we read Hamlet our mind’s vision is seldom 
crossed by Venus and Adonis. 

There are passages in the poem—we need not disguise 
it—which, after all allowances have been made (and these, 
I think, explain and excuse much), we cannot excuse ; we 
can but regret them. But there is something more in the 
poem, something better, than this Latin licence ; in especial, 
a vein of moral reflectiveness, which we seek in vain to find 
in Ovid, together with an ‘‘outdoor poetry’ which is 
purely English and entirely admirable. As Professor 
Baynes remarks in the third of his papers on ‘“ What 
Shakspere learnt at School ”’ :—‘‘ While contemplating the 
lower passion steadily in all its force and charm, he has at 
the same time the larger vision which enables him to see 
through and beyond it, the reflective insight to measure its 
results, and to estimate with remorseless accuracy its true 
worth.” That this occasional and tardy morality, or intel- 
lectual recognition of the real folly of the passion exhibited, 
makes very much difference to the tone of the poem, cannot, 
I think, be maintained. It is undoubtedly true, it is 
decidedly artistic, its possible presence sharply divides the 
modern poet and his world from the world of the Roman 
poet, but its moral influence on the poem itself is an 
influence purely external and apart: the heart of the poet 
is with Venus, if his head respects Adonis. The important 
thing to note is, that a sense of moral fitness being here 
present, though only as an adjunct or appendage, and by 
no means as a guiding principle, this quality, strengthened 
with the experience and the growing calmness of years, 
may in time become a guiding principle, and prompt to 
quite other kinds of work. 

The ‘outdoor poetry’ which I signalled as the second 
remarkable merit of the poem, has the minuteness of a 
professed landscape-painter, yet it is never mere landscape. 
Always artistically subordinate to the main action, always 
a background, an accompaniment of light and shade, an 
arrangement of harmonious dots and dashes, it adds to the 
interest of the two tragical and passionate figures in the 














LANGUAGE AND METRE, xvil 


foreground, the interest of a land and sky in sympathy with 
them. It was not in Ovid that the poet found these things. 
The skies, morning-red for a stormy day (453) cloud- 
thronged for foul weather (972), blotted by misty vapours 
(184), or hushed before the rushing of the rain (458); 
the night-wanderers in the woods (825), the lark waking 
the morning (853), the snail—a wonderful touch—creeping 
back into its shell (1033), the caterpillars’ trail on the leaves 
(798), the rain and wind-vext day (965), the hounds 
(913-924), the horse (259-324), the hare and hounds (669-708); 
all these (and more on every page), sometimes with a 
delicate touch, sometimes in an elaborate description, reveal 
the country-bred, country-knowing and country-loving Will 
Shakspere of Stratford.* Such minute truth to fact could 
only be the result of actual personal observation of the 
closest kind ; while in the art with which apparently prosaic 
details are glorified into poetry, we see the early workings of 
the genius of Shakspere, so etherial, yet so little indefinite. 

In the language of Venus and Adonis, as in that of 
Shakspere’s early plays, there is everywhere the suggestion 
of a struggle, ending in a compromise, between naturalness 
and the affectation which passed as art. The 

“ Wild waves 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend,” 

of line 820 come to us in company with ‘‘the sun with 
purple-coloured face” of line 1: by the side of pleadings 
of genuine human passion, words straight from the heart, 
with a heart’s heat inthem and a heart’s directness, march. 
in neat order the antitheses and allegories of the dominant 
Euphuism or Gongorism. A natural and inextinguishable 
force and freedom fight hard against the cramping affecta- 
tion: neither as yet has the mastery, though nature seems 
like to be too strong and too wilful for bonds. The metre, 
no more than the language, has attained the free felicity 
into which Shakspere gradually grew ; the lines are strong 
and sonorous, sweet and musical—musical always, but 
with something of a measured music, a too consciously 
measured music about them; not yet musical, as flowers 
are beautiful, by natural growth. Every line, almost, 

* “Such lines as those about the eagle flapping, ‘shaking its wings,” 


1. 57, over its food, send us still to the Zoological Gardens to verify.”—(F. J. 
F., Leopold Shakspere), 














XVIil HENCEFORTH THE DRAMA. 


has a pause in sense at the end of its due five feet; 
far more pauses than in the Lucrece of next year, though it 
must be remembered that the seven-line metre of the latter 
is more likely to carry on the sense from line to line (in its 
fourth and fifth) than the six-line metre of Venus. With 
the greater metrical freedom of Lucrece comes too more of 
keen worldly reflection, more restraint, and in a few parts 
more dramatic likelihood (as the servant in 1270), but on 
the whole, in real poetic power, splendid in its excess, I 
cannot think it the equal of the earlier poem. 

Nor could it have equalled it in popularity: there were 
only five editions of Lucrece* during Shakspere’s lifetime, 
as against eight of Venus.t Perhaps it was the lesser 
success of his second poem that drove Shakspere back to 
his right employment, the drama. Perhaps the mood was 
exhausted : perhaps his end had been gained. Venus and 
Adonis had-brought him into reputation with the wits as a 
poet amongst those ‘who are most passionate to bewaile 
and bemoane the perplexities of Love;’’ and the further 
fame of Romeo and Fuliet, most commonly placed about 
this period, though I should like to believe it was written 
after, and not before Venus and Adonis—the latter the 
dross, the former the pure fire-tried gold—had probably 
confirmed Shakspere in his henceforth unbroken devotion 
to the drama. I say unbroken, because the sonnets, printed 
in 1609, and perhaps then without the poet’s consent, were 
no doubt written at various periods in Shak8pere’s life, for 
his own pleasure merely, and that of his friends ; while Zhe 
Passionate Pilgrim of 1598 is certainly a pirate’s trick, 
and very improbably includes anything by Shakspere, 
beyond the two unprinted sonnets (I,, II.) and the sonnets 
and song from Love’s Labours Lost (IIL, V., XVI). 
Shakspere was gaining strength, gaining independence, 
yaining judgment. The author of Venus and Adonis was 
on the way to become the author of Hamlet, the great 
dramatic mirrorer, the great moral teacher, of his own and 
every age. For between these two, so unlike that the 
contrast startles us, there is a period of growth, not a gulf 
of severance ; a passage of years, during which unripeness 
may become ripe, and passion be mellowed into wisdom. 


* In 1594, 1598, 1600, 1607, 1616. 
+ In 1593, 1594, 1596, 1599, 1599, 1600, 1602a, 1602b. 














FROM VENUS TO HAMLET. XIX 


In Venus and Adonis we see the author of Hamlet, young ; 
in Hamlet we see the author of Venus and Adonis, grown 
older and grown wiser. Can we expect that the two should 
be similar ? could we wish it? The chambers of the House 
of Life are not of one even whiteness, the pure unbroken 
whiteness of whitewash; they are coloured with divers 
colours, they are hung with the arras woven of dreams and 
deeds, and the picturings upon the walls of the chambers 


of the House of Life are many. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 





The present Fac-simile is from the unique original in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. ; 

In previous Fac-similes the letters c and e, r and t, f and s, are occasion- 
ally difficult to distinguish, from the type of the original being batterd. In 
all such cases it may be safely assumed that the letter which should be right, 
is meant. In 2 Henry IV., IV. iii. 45, p. 58, last line, “ hooke-nosoe,” should 
be “ hook-nosde,” ; the upright of the d unluckily failed to print. Hence- 
forth, all sheets will be passt for press by the Editor as well as the 
Lithographer. 

Troilus and Cressida is partly on the stone ; Riehard II., Qo. 1, will be 
put on forthwith —F.J.F. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


E Ven as the fiinne with purple-colourd face, 
Had tanec his laft leaue of the weeping mome, 
Rofe-cheekt Adonis hied him to the chace, 


Hunting he lou'd, but loue he laught to fcorne: 


Sick-thoughted Venus makes amaine vnto him, . 


Andlike a bold fac'd futer ginnesto woo him. 


Thrife fairer then my felfe, (thus fhe began) 
Thefields chiefe flower, fweet aboue compare, 
Staine toall Nimphs, more loucly then aman, 
More white, and red,then doues,or rofes are: 
Nature thatmade thee with her felfe at ftrife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 


Vouchfafe thou wonder to alight thy fteed, 
And raine his proudhead tothe faddle bow, 
Ifthou wilt daine this fauor, for thy meed 
Athoufand honie fecrets {halt thou know: 
Here comeand fit, where neuer ferpent hifles, 
And being fet,[le (mother thee with kifles, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


And yetnotcloy thy lips with lothrd facietie, 
Burrather famifh them amid their plentie, 
Making them red, and pale, with freth varietie: 
Tenkifles fhortas one, one long as twentie: 
A fommers day will feeme an houre but fhort, 
Being waftedin fuchtime- beguiling fport. 


V Vith this fhe ceazeth on his fweating palme, 

The prefident of pith, and liuelyhood, 

And trembling in her paffion, calls itbalme, 

Earths foueraigne falue, todo a goddeffe good, 
Being fo enrag d, defire doth lend her pa 
Couragioully to plucke him from his horfe. 


Quer one arme the luftie courfers raine, 
Vader her other was the tender boy, 
V Vho blutht,and powted ina dull difdaine, 
WVith leaden appetite, vnaptto toy, 
She red, and hot, as coles of glowving fier, 
Hered forfhame, but froftie in defier, 


The ftudded bridle ona raggedbough, 
Nimbly the faftens, (é how quicke is loue !) 
The {teed is{talled vp, and euen now, 
Totie the rider the begins to proue: 
Backward the pufht him, as fhe would be thruft, 
And gouernd him in ftrength though not in luft. 
So 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


So foone was fhe along, as he was downe, 
Each leaning on their elbowes and their hips: 
Now doth fhe ftroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And gins to chide, but foone the ftopshis lips, 
And kiffing {peaks, with luftful language broken, 
Ifthou wilt chide, thy lips fhall neuer open. 


He burnes with bafhfull fhame, fhe with her teares 
Doth quench the maiden burning ofhis cheekes, 
Then with her windiefighes, and golden heares, 
To fan, and blow them drie againe the feckes, 
He faith, fhe is immodeft, blames her mifle, 
VVhat followes more, fhe murthers with a kifle. 


Euenas an emptie Eagle fharpe by faft, 
Tires with her beake on feathers, flefh,and bone, 
Shaking her wings, deuouring all in haft, 
Till either gorge be ftuft, or pray be gone: 
Euen fo fhe kift his brow, his cheeke,his chin, 
And where fhe ends, the doth anew begin, 


Forft to content, but neuer to obey, 
Panting he lies, and breatheth inher face. 
She feedeth on the fteame, as ona pray, 
And calls it heauenly moifture, aire of grace, 
V Vifhing her checks were gardens ful offlowers, 
So they were dew’d with fuch diftilling {howers. 
B ij 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Looke how a bird lyes tangled in a net, 

So faftned inher armes Adonislyes, 

Pure fhame andaw’d refiftance made him fret, 

VVhich bred more beautie in his angrie eyes: 
Raineadded toa riuer thatisranke, 
Perforce will force it ouerflow the banke. 


Still fhe intreats, and prettily intreats, 

For toa prettie eare fhe tunes her tale. 

Still is he fullein, ftill he lowres and frets, 

Twixecrimfon {hame, and anger afhie pale, 
Being red fhe loues him beft, and being white, 
Her beft is betterd with a more delight. 


Looke how he can, fhe cannot chufe but loue, 

And by her faire immortall hand fhe fweares, 

From his foft bofome neuer to remoue, 

Till he take truce with her contending teares, 
VVhich lég haue raind,making her cheeks al wet, 
And one {weer kiffe thal pay this comptleffe debt, 


Vpon this promife did heraife his chin, 
Like a diuedapper peering througha waue, 
VVho being lookt on, ducks as quickly ing 
So offers he to giue what fhedid craue, 
Butwhen her lips were readie for his pay, 
He winks, and turneshis lips another way. 
Neuer 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Neuer did paffengerin fommers heat, 
More thirft for drinke,then fhe for this good turne, 
Herhelpe the fees, buthelpe fhe cannot get, 
She bathes in water, yet her fire muft burne: 
Oh pitiegan the crie, flint-hearted boy, 
Tis buta kiffle l begge, why art thou coy ? 


Thaue bene wooed as! intreat thee now, 
Euen by the fterne,and direfull god of warre, 
VVhofe finowie necke in battell nere did bow, 
VVho conquers where he comesin euerieiarre, 
Yet hath he bene my captiue,and my flaue, 
And begd for that which thou vnaske fhalt haue. 


Quer my Altars hath he hong his launce, 
His battred fhield, his yncontrolled creft, 
And for my fake hath learnd to fport,and daunce, 
Totoy,to wanton,dallie,{mile,andieft, 
Scorning his churlifh drumme,and enfigne red, 
Making my armes his field, his tent my bed. 


Thushe that ouer-ruld, I ouer-{wayed, 
Leading him prifoner in ared rofe chaine, 
| Strong-temperd fteelehisftronger ftrength obayed. 
Yet was he feruile to my coy difdaine, 
Oh be not proud, nor brag not ofthy might, 
Formaiftring her that foyld the god of fight. 


B iy 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Touch but my lips with thofe faire lips of thine, 

Though mine be not fo faire, yet are they red, 

The kiffe fhalbe thine owne as-well as mine, 

VVhat feeft thou in the ground 2 hold vp thy head, 
Looke inmine ey-bals,there thy beautie lyes, 
‘Then why notlips on lips, fince eyes in eyes 2 


Artthouafham’dto kiffe 2 then winke againe, 
And I will winke, fo fhall the day feeme night. 
Louc keepes his reuels where there are but twaine: 
Bebold to play, our fportis notin fight, 
Thefe blew-veind violets whereon we leane, 
Neuer can blab,nor know not what we meane, 


The tender {pring vpon thy tempting lip, 
Shewes thee vnripe; yet maift thou well be tafted, 
Make vie of time, ler not aduantage flip, 
Beautie within it felfe fhould not be wafted, 
Faire flowers that arenot gathred in their prime, 
Rot,and confume them felues inlitle time. 


V Verel hard-fauourd, foule, or wrinckled old, 
U-nurtur'd, crooked, churlifh, harfh in voice, 
Ore-worne, defpifed, reumatique, and cold, 
Thick-fighted, barren, leane, and lacking iuyce; 
Thé mightft thou paufe,for thé I werenot for thee, 
But hauing no defeds,why docft abhor mee 
: Thou 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Thou'canft not fee one wrinckle in my brow, 

Mine eyesare grey,and bright, & quicke in turning: 

My beautie as the {pring doth yearelie grow, 

My flefh is foft,and plumpe, my marrow burning, 
My fmooth moifthand,were it with thy hand felt, 
VVould in thy palme diffolue,or feeme to melt. 


Bid me difcourfe, I will inchaunt thine eare, 
Or likea Fairie, trip vpon the greene, 
Or like a Nimph, with long difheueled heare, 
Daunce onthe fands, and yetno footing feene. 
Loucisa {piritallcompad offire, 
Not groffe to finke, butlight, and will afpire. 


VVitneffe this Primrofe banke whereon []ie, 
Thefe forceleffe flowers like fturdy treesfupportme: 
Two ftrégthles doues will draw me through the skie, 
From mornetill night, euen where I liftto fportine, 
Is loue fo light fweet boy, and may it be, 
That thou fhould thinke it heauie vnto thee 2 


Ts thine owne heart to thine owne face affected 2 
Can thy right hand ceaze loue vponthy left 2 
Then woo thy felfe, be ofthy felfe reiected : 
Steale thine own freedome,and complaine on theft. 
Narciffus fo him felfe him felfe forfooke, 
And died to kifle his fhadow in thebrooke. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Torches are made to light, iewels to weare, 

Dainties to taft, frefh beautie for the vfe, 

Herbes fortheir {mell, and fappie plants to beare, 

Things growing to them felues, are growths abufe, 
Seeds {pring fré feeds, & beauty breedeth beauty, 
Thou waft begot, to getitisthy duty, 


Vponthe earths increafe why fhouldft thoufeed, 

Volefle the earth with thy increafe be fed 2 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 

That thine may line,when thou thy felfe art dead: 
And fo in fpite of death thou doeft furuiue, 
Inthat thy likeneffe flillis left aliue. 


By this the loue-ficke Queene beganto fweate, 
For where they lay the fhadow had forfooke them, 
And Titan tired in the midday heate, 
VVith burning eye did hotly ouer-lookethem, 
¥ Vifhing Adonis had his teame to guide, 
Sohe were like him, and by Venusfide, 


And now Adonis witha lazie fprite, 
And witha heauic, darke, difliking eye, 
His lowring browes ore-whelming his faire fight, 
Likd miftie vapors when they blot the skie, 
So wring his cheekes , cries, fie, no more ofloue, 
The funne doth burne my face I muftremoue. 


Ay,me, 














VENVS AND ADONIs, 


Ay, me, (quoth Venus) young, and fo vnkinde, 
VVhat bare excufes mak‘ thou to be gon 2 
Ile figh celeftiall breath, whofe gentle winde, 
Shall cooie the heate of this defcending fun: 
Ilemake a fhadow for thee of my heares, 
Ifthey burn too, le quench them with my teares, 


The fun thar fhines from heauen, fhines but warme, 
And lo Ilye betweene that funne and thee: 
The heate I haue from thence dothlitle harme, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire thatburneth me, 
And were I notimmortall, life were done, 
Betweene this heauenly,and earthly funne. 


Arcthon obdurate, flintie, hard as fteele ? 
Nay more then flint, for ftone at raine relenteth: 
Artthou a womans fonne and canft not feele 
VVhattis to loue, how want of loue tormenteth? 
O had thy mother borne fo harda minde, 
She hadnotbroughtforth thee, but died vnkind. 


VVhat am! that thoufhould{t contemne me this 2 
Or what great danger, dwels vpon my {ute ? 
VVhat were thy lips the worfe for one poore kis ? 
Speake faire, bur fpeake faire words,or elfe be mute: 
Giue me one kiffe, le giue itthee againe, 
And one for intreft, ifthou wilt haue twaine, 
Cc 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Fie, liueleffe picture, cold, and fenceleffe ftone, 
VVell painted idol, image dull, and dead, 
Statiie contenting butthe eyealone, 
Thinglikea man,but ofno woman bred: 
Thou art no man, though of a mans complexion, 
Formen willkiffe euen by their owne direction, 


This faid, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And {welling paffion doth prouokea paufe, 
Red cheeks, and fierie eyes blaze forth her wrong: 
Being Iudge in loue, fhe cannotright her caufe. 
And now fhe weeps,& now fhe faine would fpeake 
And now her fobs do her intendments breake, 


Sometime the fhakesher head, and then his hand, 

Now gazeth fhe on him, now on the ground ; 

Sometime her armes infold him like a band, 

She would, he will not in her armes be bound : 
And when from thence he ftruggles to be gone, 
She locks her lillie fingers one in one. 


Fondling, the faith, fince] haue hemd thee here 

VVithin the circuit of this iuorie pale, 

Tle be a parke, and thou fhalt be my deares 

Feed wherethou wilt, on mountaine,or in dale; 
Graze on my lips, and if thofe hils be drie, 
Stray lower, where the pleafant fountaines lie. 


VVithn 














VENVS AND ADONIS, 


VVitin this limitis reliefe inough, 
Sweet bottome graffe, and high delightfull plaine, 
Round rifing hillocks,brakes ob{cure,and rough, 
To fhelter thee from tempeft,and from raine: 
Then be my deare, fince ] am fuch a parke, 
No dog hal rowze thee,though a thoufand bark. 


At this Adonis {milesas in difdaine, 

That inech cheeke appeares a prettie dimple; 

Loue made thofe hollowes, ifhim felfe were flaine, 

‘Hemight be buried in a tombe fo fimple, 
Foreknowing well, ifthere he came to lie, 
VVhy thereloue liu'd, & there he could not die. 


Thefe louely caues, theferound inchanting pits, 
Opend their mouthes to {wallow Venus liking : 
Being mad before, how doth fhe now for wits? 

- Strucke dead at firft, what needs a fecond ftriking 2 
Poore Queene of loue,in thine own law forlorne, 
To loue a cheeke that {miles at thee in fcorne. 


Now which way hall fhe turne 2 what fhall fhe fay? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increafing, 
The time is{pent, her obiedt will away, 

And from her twining armes doth vrgereleafing: 
Pitie fhe cries, fome fauour, fome remorfe, 
Away he fprings, and as tohis horfe, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Butlo from forth a copp sthatneighbors by, 

Abreeding Lennet, luftie, young, and proud, 

Adonis trampling Courfer doth efpy: 

And forth the rufhes, fhorts, and neighs aloud. 
The ftrong-neckt fteed being tied vnto atree, 
Breaketh his raine,and to her ftraight goes hee, 


Imperioufly he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his wouen girthes he breaks afunder, 

The bearing earth with his hard hoofe he wounds, 

VVhofe hollow wombe refounds like heauens thun- 
The yron bithe crufheth tweenchisteeth, (der, 
Controlling what he was controlled with, 


His eares vp prickt, his braided hanging mane 
Vpon his compaft creft now {tand on end, 
Hisnoftrils drinke the aire, and forthagaine 
As froma fornace, vapors dothhe fend : 
His eye which fcornfully glifters likefire, 
Shewes his hote courage, and his high defire. 


Sometime he trots, asifhe told the fteps, 
With gentle maieftie,and modeft pride, 
Anon hereres ypright, curuets, and leaps, 
As who fhould fay, lo thus my ftrength is tride. 
And this I do, to captiuate the eye, 
Ofthe faire breeder that is ftanding by. 
VVhat 














VENVS AND ADONIS, 


VVhat recketh he his riders angrie fturre, 
His flattering holla, or his ftand, Iay, 
VVhat cares he now, for curbe, or pricking {purre, 
For rich caparifons, or trappings gay : 
He fees hisloue, and nothing elfe he fees, 
For nothing elfe with his proud fight agrees. 


Looke when a Painter would furpafle the life, 
In limming outa well proportioned fteed, 
- His Art with Natures workmanthip at ftrife, 
As ifthe dead theliuing fhould exceed : 

So did this Horfé excell a common one, 

In fhape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 


Round hooft,fhort ioynted, fetlocks fhag, and long, 

Broad breaft, full eye, {mall head,and noftrill wide, 

High creft, fhort eares,ftraight legs,& pafling ftrogs 

Thin mane,thicke taile,broad buttock, tender hide: 
Looke what a Horfe fhould haue,he did notlack, 
Saue a proud rider on fo proud a back. 


Sometime he feuds farre offaud therehe ftares, 

Anon he ftarts, at turring of a feather: 

Tobid the wind a bafe he now prepares, 

And where he runne, or flie,they know not whether: 
For through his mane,& taile,the high wind fings, 
Fanning the haires, who oa wings, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


He lookes vpon his loue, and neighes vnto her, 

She anfwers him,as if fhe knew his minde, 

Being proudas females are, to fechim woo her, 

She puts on outward ftrangeneffe, feemes vnkinde: 
Spurnes at his loue,and fcorns the heathe feeles, 
Beating his kind imbracements with her heeles, 


Then like a melancholy malcontent, 

He vailes histaile that like a falling plume, 

Coole fhadow to his melting buttocke lent, 

He ftamps, and bites the poore flies in his fume : 
His loue perceiuing how he was inrag’d, 
Grew kinder, and his furie was affwag’d. 


His teftie maifter goeth about to take him, 

VVhen lo the vnbackt breeder full of feare, 

Tealous of catching, (wiftly doth forfake him, 

VVith her the Horfe,and left Adonis there: 
As they were mad vnto the wood they hie them, 
Outftripping crowes,that ftriue to ouerfly them. 


All fwolne with chafing, downe Adonisfits, 
Banning his boyftrous,and vnruly beaft; 
Andnow the happie feafon oncemore fits 
That loueficke loue, by pleading may be bleft: 
For louers fay, the hearthath treble wrong, 
VVhen itis bardthe aydance ofthe tongue, 
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VENVS AND ADONIs. 


An Ouenthatis ftopt, orriuer ftayd, 

Burneth more hotly, fwelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed forow may be fayd, 

Free vent of words loues fier doth aflwage, 
But when the hearts atturney once is mute, 
The client breakes, as defperat in his fute, 


He fees her comming, and beginsto glow: 
Euenas a dying coale reviues with winde, 
And with his bonnet hides his angrie brow, 
Lookes onthe dull carth with difturbed minde : 
Taking no notice that fheis{o nye, 
For allaskance he holds her in his eye. 


Owhata fightit was wiftly to view, 
How fhe came ftealing to the wayward boy, 
Tonote the fighting conflit ofherhew, 
How white and red, ech other did deftroy: 
But nowher cheeke was pale, and by and by 
It flafht forth fire, as lightning from the skie. 


Now was he iuft before himas he fat, 

And like alowly louer downe fhe kneeles, 
VVith one faire hand the heaueth vp his hat, 
Her other tender hand his faire cheeke feeles : 


His tendrer cheeke,receiues her foft hands print, 


As apt, as new falne fhow takes any dint. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Oh what a war oflookes was then betweene them, 


| Her eyes petitioners to his cyes fuing, 


His eyes faw her eyes,as they had not feenethem, 

Her eyes wooed ftill, his eyes difdaind the wooing: 
Andall this dumbe play had his ats made plain, 
VVith tears which Chorus-like her eyes did rain. 


Fall gently now fhe takes him by the hand, 
Alillie prifond in a gaile of fnow, 
Or Juoriein an allablafter band, 
So white a friend, ingirts fo white a fo: 
This beautious combat wilfull, and vnwilling, 


Showed like two filuer doues that fita billing. 


Once more the engin ofher thoughts began, 

O faireft mouer on this mortall round, 

VVould thou wertas[ am, and I aman, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound, 
For one {weet looke thy helpe[ would affure thee, 
Thogh nothing but my bodies banewold cure thee 


Give me my hand (faith he,) why doft thou feele it 2 
Giue me my heart({aith fhe,) and thou fhalt haue it. 
oO giue it me left thy hardheart do fteeleit, 

And being fteeld, foft fighes can neuer grauc it. 
Then loues deepe grones, I neuer (hall regard, 
Becaufe Adonisheart hath made mine hard, 

For 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


For fhame he cries, let go, and letme go, 

My dayes delightis paft, my horfe is gone, 

And tis your faulkIamberefthimfo, 

I pray you hence, and leaue mz here alone, 
For all my mind, my thought, my bufie care, 
Ishow to get my palfrey fromthe mare, 


Thus fhe replies, thy palftcy 2s he fhould, 
VVelcomes the warmeapproch of fweet defire, 
Affection is a coale that muft be coold, 
Elfe fufferd it will fet the heart on fire, 
The fea hath bounds, but deepe defire hath none, 
Therfore no maruell though thy horfe be gone. 


How like aiade heftood tied to the tree, 

Seruilly maifterd with a leatherne raine, 

Bnt when he faw his loue, his youths faire fee, 

Heheld fuch pettie bondage in difdaine : 
Throwing the bafe thong from his bending creft, 
Enfranchifing his mouth, his backe, his breft. 


VVho fees his true-loue in hernaked bed, 
Teaching the fheets a whiter hewthen white, 
Butwhen his glutton eye fo full hath fed, 
His other agents ayme atlike delight 
VVho is fo faint that dares not be fo bold, 


Totouch the fier the weather being cold ? 
D 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Let me excufe thy courfer gentle boy, 

And learne ofhim I heartily befeech thee, 

To take aduantage on prefentedioy, 

Though I were diibe,yet his proceedings teach thee 
O learne toloue, the leffon is but plaine, 
And once made perfeét, neuer loft againe. 


Iknow not loue (quoth he) nor will not know it, 
Vnileffe it be a Boare,and then I chafeir, 
Tis much to borrow, and Iwill notowe ir, 
My loue to loue, is loue, but to difgrace it, 
For I hauc heard, itis a life in death, 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with a breath. 


VVho weares a garment fhapelefle and ynfinifht2 

VVho plucks the bud before oneleafe put forthe 

iffpringing things be anie iot diminitht, 

They wither in their prime, proue nothing worth, 
The colt that’s backtand burthend being yong, 
Lofech his pride, and neuer waxeth ftrong. 


You hart my hand with wringing, let vs part, 


' And Jeaue this idletheame, this bootleffe chat, 


Remoue yourfiege from my vnyeelding hart, 
Toloues allarmes it will not ope the gate, 
Difmifle your vows,your fained tears,your flatery, 
For where aheartis hard they make no battry. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVhat canft thou talke(quoth fhe)haft thou a tong? 
O would thou hadft not, orI had no hearing, 

Thy marmaides voice hath done me double wrong, 

Ihad my lode before, now preft with bearing, 
Mellodious difcord,heauenly tune harfh founding, 
Eares deep {weet mufik,& harts deep fore woiding 


Had I no eyes but eares, my eares would loue, 
That inward beautie and inuifible, 
Or were I deafe, thy outward parts would moue 
Ech part in me, that were but fenfible, 
Though neither eyes, nor eares, to heare nor fee, 
Yet fhould! be in loue, by touching thee. 


Say that the fence of feeling were bereft me, 
AndthatI could not fee, nor heare,nortouch, 
And nothing but the verie {mell were left me, 
Yet would my loue to thee be ftill as much, 
For fré the ftillitorie of thy face excelling, (ling. 
Coms breath perfumd,that breedeth loue by {mel- 


But oh what banquet wert thou tothe taft, 
Being sourfe, and feeder of the other foure, 
VVouldthey not wifhthe feaft might ever laft, 
And bid fulpition double looke the dore; 
L eftiealoufic that (ower vnwelcome gueft, 
Should by his ftealing in diflurbe the feaft ? 
D ij 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Once more the rubi-colourd portall opend, 

VVhich tohis fpeech did honie paffage yeeld, 

Likeared mornethat euer yet betokend, 

vvracke to the fea-man, tempeft to the field: 
Sorrow to fhepherds, wo vnto the birds, 
Gufts,and foule flawes,to heardmen, &to herds. 


This ill prefage aduifedly fhe marketh, 
Euen asthe wind ishufhe before it raineth: 
Oras the wolfe doth grin before he barketh: 
Oras the berrie breakes before it ftaineth: 

Or like the deadly bullet ofa gun: 

His meaning ftruckeher ere his words begun, 


And athis looke the flatly falleth downe, 
For lookes kill loue, and loue by lookes reuiueth, 
A {mile recures the wounding ofa frowne, 
But bleffed bankrout that by loue fo thriueth, 
The fillie boy beleeuing fhe is dead, 
Glapsher pale cheeke, till clapping makes itred, 


And aliamaz’d, brake offhis late intent, 

For fharply he did thinke to reprehend her, 

VVhich cunning loue did wittily preuent, 

Faire-fall the wit that can {0 well defend her: 
For on the graffe fhe lyes as fhe were flaine, 
Till his breath breatheth iife in her againe, 


He 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


He wrings hernofe,he ftrikesher on the cheekes, 
He bendsher fingers, holds her pulfes hard, 
He chafes her lips, athoufand wayeshe feekes, 
Tomend the hurt, that his ynkindneffe mard, 
He kiffes her, and fhe by her good will, 
VVill neuer rife, fo he will kiffe her ftill. 


The night of forrow now is turnd to day, 
Hertwo blew windowes faintly fhe vpheaueth, 
Like the faire funne when in his frefh array, 
He cheeres the morne,and all the earth releeueth: 
_Andasthe bright funne glorifies the skie: 
So is her face illumind withher eye. 


VVhofe beames vpon his hairelefle face are fixt, 
As iffrom thence they borrowed all theirfhine, 
VVere neuer foure fuchlamps, together mixt, 
Had nothis clouded with his browesrepine. 
But hers,which through the criftal tears gauelighe, 
Shone like the Moone in water feene by night. 


O where am I (quoth the,) in earth orheauen, 
Orin the Ocean drencht, orin the fire: 
VVhat houre is this,or more, or wearie even, 
Dol delight todie or life defire 2 
Butnow I liu'd, and life was deaths annoy, 
But nowI dy'de, and death was lively ioy. 
D iij 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


O thou didftkill me,kill me once againe, 

Thy eyes fhrowd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 

Hath taught them {cornfull tricks, & fuch difdaine, 

That they haue murdred this poore heart of mine, 
And thefe mine eyes true leaders to their queene, 
But for thy pitcous lips no more had feene. . 


-s Long may they kiffe ech other for this cure, 
| Obnever let their crimfon liueries weare, 
| And asthey laft, their verdour ftill endure, 


To driue infeGtion from the dangerous yeare : 
That theftar-gazers hauing writ on death, 
May fay, the plagueis banifht by thy breath. 


Pure lips, fweetfeales in my foftlips imprinted, 

VV hatbargaines mayI make ftillto be fealing 2 

To fell my felfe [can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and vie good dealing, 
VVhich purchafe if thou make,for feare of flips, 
Set thy feale manuell; onmy wax-red lips. 


Athoufand kiffes buyes my heart from me, 

And pay them at thy Jeifure, one by one, 

VVhat is ten hundred touches vnto thee, 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone 2 
Say for non-paimét,that the debt fhould double, 
Is twentie hundred kiffes fuch a trouble? 


Faire 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Faire Queene (quoth he) ifanie loue you owe me, 
Meafure my ftrangeneffe with my vnripe yeares, 
BeforeI know my felfe, fecke not to know me, 
No fiher but the vngrowne frie forbeares, 
The mellow plum doth fall,the greene fticks faft, 
Orbeing early pluckt,is fower to taft, 


Looke the worlds comforter with-wearie gate, 

His dayes hottaske hath ended inthe weit, 

The owle (nights herald) fhreeks, tis verie late, 

The fheepe are gone to fold, birdsto their nett, 
And cole-black clouds,that fhadow heauenss light, 
Do fummon vs to part, and bid good night. 


Now let me fay goodnight,and {0 fay you, 

Ifyou will fay fo, youthall hauea kis; 

Goodnight (quoth fhe) and erehe fayes aduc, 

The honie fee of parting cendred is, 
Her armes do lend his necke a {weet imbrace, 
Incorporate then they feeme,face growesto face. 


Till breathlefle he difioynd, and backward drew, 
The heauenly moifture thatfweet corall mouth, 
V Vhofe precious taft, herthirftie lips weil knew, 
VVhereon they furfet, yet complaine on drouth, 
Howith her plentie preft fhe faine with dearth, 
Their lips together glewed, fallto the earth. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Now quicke defire hath caught the yeelding pray, 
And gluttonlike fhe feeds, yet neuer filleth, 
Herlipsare conqueters, his lips obay, 
Paying what ranfome the infalter willeth: 
VVhofe vultur thought doth pitch the price fo hie, 
That fhe will draw his lipsrich treafure drie, 


And hauing felt the fweetneffe of the {poile, 
with blind fold furie fhe begins to forrage, 


Her face doth reeke,& {moke,her blood doth boile, 


And careleffe luft ftirs vp a defperat courage, 
Planting obliuion, beating reafon backe, 
Forgetting fhames pure blufh,& honors wracke, 


Hot, faint, and wearie, with her hard imbracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too muchhadling, 
Oras the fleet-foot Roe that's tyr'd with chafing, 
Or like the froward infant ftild with dandling: 

He now obayes, and now no more refifteth, 


VVhile fhetakes all fhe can, not all fhe liftech. 


VVhat waxe {0 frozen but diffolues with tempring, 
And yeelds atlaftto euerie light impreffion? 
Things out ofhope, are compatt oft with ventring, 
Chiefly inoue, whofe leaue exceeds commiffion: 
Affe@ion faints notlikea pale-fac'd coward, 
Butthé woes beft,whe moft his choice is froward. 
vvhen 














VENVS AND ADONIS, 


VVhen he did frowne,é had the then gaue ouer. 
Such ne@arfromhislipsfhehad notfuckt, 
Foule wordes,and frownes,mutt not repell a louer, 
VVhat though the rofe haue prickles, yet tis pluckt 
VVere beautie vnder twentie locks kept faft, 
Yet loue breaks through,& picks them all at laf, 


For pittie now fhe canno more detaine him, 

The poore foole praies her that he may depart, 

She is refolu'd nolongertoreftraine him, 

Bids him farewell,and looke well to her hart, 
The which by Cupids bow fhe doth proteft, 
He carries thence incaged in his breft. 


Sweet boy fhe faies,this night ile waft in forrow, 
For my fick heartcommands mine eyes to watch, 
Tell me loues maifter,fhall we meete to morrow, 
Say, (hall we, fhall we, wiltthou make the match? 
He tell’s her no,to morrow he intends, 
To hunt the boare with certaine ofhis frends, 


The boare ( quoth fhe ) whereat a fuddain pale, 

Like lawne being {pred vpon the blufhing rofe, 

Vfurpesher cheeke,(he trembles athistale, 

And on his neck her yoaking armes fhe throwes. 
She fincketh downe,ftill hanging by his necke, 


He on her belly fall’s,the on her backe, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Nowis fhe in the verie lifts ofloue, 

Her champion mounted for the hot incounter, 

All isimaginarie fhe doth proue, 

He will notmannage her, alchough he mounther, 
That worfe then Tantalusis her annoy, 
Toclip Elizium, and tolacke her ioy, 


Euen {0 poore birds deceiu'd with painted grapes, 
Do furfet by the eye, and pine the maw : 
Euen{o fhe languifheth in her mifhaps, 
As thofe poore birds that helpleffe berries faw, 
The warme effeéts which fhe in him finds mifling, 
She feekes to kindle with continuall kiffing. 


Butall in vaine,good Queene, it will not bee, 
She hath aflai'd as much as may be proud, 
Her pleading hath deferu'd a greater fee, 
She’s loue; fhe loues, and yetfheisnotlou'd, 
Fie, fie, he faies, you crufh me, let me go, 
Youhaue noreafon to withhold me fo. 


Thou hadft bin gone(quoth the)fweet boy ere this, 
But that thou told{t me, thou woldft hunt the boare, 
Oh be aduifd, thouknowft nor whatit is, 

VVith iauelings point a churlith fwine to goare, 
VVhofe tufhes neuer fheathd, he whetteth fill, 
Like toa mottall butcher bentto kill. 

On 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Onhisbow-backe, he hath a bartell fet, 

Of brifly pikes that euer threat his foes, 

His eyes like glow-wormes fhine when he doth fret 

His fnout digs fepulchers where ere he goes, 
Being mou’d he ftrikes, what ereis in his way, 
And whom he ftrikes, his crooked tufhes flay. 


His brawnie fides with hairie briftles armed, 
Are better proofe then thy fpeares point can enter, 
His fhortthick necke cannot be eafily harmed, 
Being irefull,on the lyon he will venter, 
The thornie brambles,and imbracing bufhes, 
As fearefull of him part,through whom he ruthes. 


Alas,he naught efteem’s that face of thine, 
To which loues eyes paies tributarie gazes, 
Nor thy fofthandes, fweetlips,and chriftall eine, 
VVhofe full perfection all the world amazes, 
But hauing thee at vantage(wondrous dread)) 
VVoild roote thefe beauties,ashe root's the mead. 


Ohlethim keep hisloathfome cabin fll, 

Beautie hath naught to do with{uch foule fiends, 

Come not withinhis danger by thy will, 

They tharthriue well,take counfell oftheit friends, 
VVhenthou didft name the boare,notto difleble 
Ifeard thy forrune,and my ioynts did tremble. 


E jj 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Didft thou notmarke my face, was it not white 2 
Saweft thou notfignes of feare lurke in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint, and fell [not downe right 2 
VVithin my bofome whereon thou doeft lye, 
My boding heart, pants, beats,and takes no reft, 
But like an earthquake,(hakes thee on my breft. 


For where loue raignes, difturbing iealoufie, 
Doth call him felfe affetions centinell, 
Giues falfe alarmes, fuggefteth mutinie, 
And ina peacefull houre doth crie, kill, kill, 
Diftempring gentle loue in his defire, 
Asaire, and water do abate the fire, 


This fower informer, this bate-breeding (pie, 

This canker that eates vp loues tender fpring, 

This carry-tale, diffentious iealoufic, 

That fomtime true newes,fomtime falfe doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart,and whifpers in mine eare, 


That ifloue thee, I thy death fhould feare. 


And more then (0, prefenteth to mine eye, 

The picture ofan angrie chafing boare, 

Vnder whofe fharpe fangs,on his backe doth lye, 

An image like thy felfe, all {taynd with goare, 
vvhofe blood vpon the frefh flowers being fhed, 
Doth make thé droop with grief.8 hang the hed. 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVhat fhould I do, feeingthee fo indeed > 
That tremble at th'imagination, 
The thought ofit doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And feare doth teach it divination ; 
I prophecie thy death, my liuing forrow, 
Ifthouincounter with the boare to morrow. 


Butifthou needs wilt hunt, be rul'd by me, 
Vncouple atthe timerous flying hare, 
Or atthe foxe which lives by fubtiltie, 
Oratthe Roe which no incounter dare: 
Purfue thefe fearfull creatures o’re the downes, 


And onthy wel breathd horfe keep with thy hotids 


And when thou haft on foote the purblind hare, 
Marke the poore wretch to ouer-fhut his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care, 
He crankes and croffes with a thoufand doubles, 
The many mufits through the which he goes, 


te} 
Arelike alaberinthto amazchis foes. 


Sometime he runnes among a flocke of fheepe, 
To make the cunning hounds miftake their fmell, 
And fometime where earth-deluing Conies keepe, 
To ftop the loud purfuers in their yell: 
And fometime forteth with aheard of deare, 
Danger deuifeth hifts, wit waites on feare, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


For there his {mell with others being mingled, 

The hot fent-{nuffing hounds are driuen to doubt, 

Ceafing their clamorous cry, till they hauefingled 

VVith much ado the cold fault cleanly out, 
Then-do they {pend their mouth’s,eccho replies, 
As ifan other chafe were in the skies. 


By this poore wat farre off vpon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder-legs with liftning eare, 

To hearken ifhis foes purfue him ftill, 

Anon their loud alarums he doth heare, 
And now his griefe may be compared well, 
To one fore ficke, that heares the paffing bell. 


Then fhale thou fee the deaw-bedabbled wretch, 
Turne, and returne, indenting with the way, 
Ech enuious brier, his wearie legs do fcratch, 
Ech fhadow makes him ftop, ech murmour ftay, 
For miferie is troden on by manie, 
And being low, neuer releeu'd by anie. 


Lye quietly, and hearea litle more, 
Nay do not ftruggle,for thou fhalt not rife, 
To make thee hate the hunting ofthe bore, 
Volike my felfethou heart me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and foto fo, 
For loue can comment vpon euerie wo. 
VVhere 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVhere did Ieaue ? no matter where(quoth he) 
Leaue me, and then the ftorie aptly ends, 
The night is {pent; why whatof that (quoth the e) 
Iam (quoth he) expeéted of my friends, 

And now tis darke, and going I fhall fali. 

In night (quoth fhe) defire fees beft ofall. 


But ifthou fall, oh then imagine this, 

The earthin loue with thee, thy footing trips, 

And all is buttorob thee ofa kis, 

Rich prayes make true-men theeues : fo do thy lips 
Make modeft Dyan, cloudie and forlorne, 
Left fhe fhould ftealea kiffe and die forfworne. 


Now ofthis darke night! perceiue the reafon, 
Cinthia for fhame, obfcures her filuer fhine, 

Till forging nature be condemn’d of treafon, 

For ftealing moulds from heauen , that were diuine, 


V Vherin fhe fram’d thee,in hie heauens defpight, 


To fhame the funne by day, and her by night. 


And therefore hath fhe brib'd the deftinies, 
To crofle the curious workmanfhip ofnature, 
To mingle beautie with infirmities, 
And pure perfection with impure defeature, 
Making it {ubiect to the tyrannie, 
Ofmad mifchances, and much miferie. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


As burning feauers, agues pale, and faint, 
Life-poyfoning peftilence, and frendzies wood, 
The marrow-eating ficknefle whofe attaint, 
Diforder breeds by heating ofthe blood, 
Surfets,impoftumes,griefe, and damnd difpaire, 
Sweare natures death, for framing thee fo faire, 


And not the leaft ofall thefe maladies, 

But in one minutes fight brings beautie vnder, 

Both fauour, fauour, hew, and qualities, 

VVhereat the thimpartiall gazer late did wonder, 
Are onthe fudden watted, thawed,and donne, 
As mountain {now melts with the midday fonne, 


Therefore defpight of fruitlefle chaftitie, 

Loue-lacking veftals, and felfe-louing Nuns, 

That on the earth would breed a {carcitie, 

And barraine dearth of daughters,and of funs; 
Be prodigall, the lampe that burnes by night, 
Dries vp his oyle, to lend the world his light. 


VVhatis thy bodie but a {wallowing graue, 
Seeming to burie that pofteritie, 
Whichby the rights of time thou needs muft haue, 
Ifthou deftroy them not in darke obfcuritie ? 
If fo the world will hold thee in difdaine, 
Sith in thy pride, fo faire a hope isflaine. ‘ 
o 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


So in thy felfe, thy felfe artmade away, 
Amifchiefe worfe then ciuill home-bred ftrife, 
Or theirs whofe defperathands them felues doflay, 
Or butcher fire, that reaues his fonne of life: 
Foule cankring ruft, the hidden treafure frets, 
But gold that’s put to vie more gold begets. 


Nay then (quoth Adon) you will fall againe, 

Into your idle ouer-handledtheame, 

The kiffeI gaue you is beftow'd in vaine, 

Andall in vaine you ftriue againtt the ftreame, 
For by this black-fac't night,defires foule nourfe, 
Your treatife makes me like you,worfe & worfe, 


If louc haue lentyou twentie thoufand tongues, 


And euerie tongue more mouing then yourowne, _ 


Bewitching like the wanton Marmaids fongs, 

Yetfrom mine eare the tempting tune is blowne, 
For know my heart ftands armed in mine eare, 
And will notleta falfe found enter there. 


Left the deceiving harmonie fhould ronne, 
Into the quiet clofure of my breft, 
And then my litle heart were quite vndone, 
Inhis bed-chamber to be bard of reft, 

No Ladieno, my heart longs notto grone, 


But foundly fleeps, while now itfleeps alone. 
F 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVhat haue you vre'd, that I can not reproue ? 

The path is fmooth that leadeth onto danger, 

I hatenotloue, but your deuife in loue, 

That lends imbracements vnto euery ftranger, 
Y ou do it forincreafe, 6 firaunge excufe! 
VVhen reafonis the bawd tolufts abufe. 


Call it not loue, for loue to heauen is fled, 

Since fweating luft on earth vfurpt his name, 

Vander whofe fimple femblance he hath fed, 

Vpon frefh beautie, blotting ic with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant ftaines,& foone bereaues: 
As Caterpillers do the tenderleaues. 


Loue comforteth like fun-fhine after raine, 
Butlufts effec is tempeft after funne, ) 
Loues gentle {pring doth alwayes frefh remaine, 
Lufts winter comes, ere fommer halfe be donne: 
Loue {urfets not, lu(tlike a glutton dies: 
Louc is all truth, lutt full offorged lies, 


Morel could tell, burmore I darenotfay, 
The textis old, the Orator too greene, 
Therefore in fadneffe, now I willaway, 
My faceis full offhame, my heart ofteene, 
Mine eares that to your wanton talke attended, 
Do burne them felues, for hauing {0 offended. 
VVith 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVith this he breaketh from the fweet embrace, 
Ofthofe faire armes which bound him to her breft, 
And homeward through the dark lawnd runs apace, 
Leaues loue vpon her backe, deeply diftreft, 
Looke how a bright ftar fhooteth from the skye; 
Soglides he in the night from Venus eye. . 


VVhich after him fhe dartes,as one on {hore 
Gazing vpona late embarked friend, 
Till the wilde waues will haue him feene no more, 
WVhofe ridges with the meeting cloudes contend: 
So did the mercileffe,and pitchie night, 
Fold in the obiect that did feed her fight. 


V Vhereat amafd as one that vnaware, 

| Hathdropta precious iewell inthe flood, 

Or ftonifht,as night wandrers often are, 

Their light blowne out in fome miftruftfull wood ; 
Euen fo confounded in the darke thelay, 
Hauing loftthe faire difcouerie ofher way. 


And now fhe beates her heart,whereat it grones, 
That all the neighbour caues as feeming troubled, 
Make verball repetition of her mones, 
Paflion on paffion,deeply is redoubled, 
Ay me, fhe cries,and twentie times,wo,wo, 
And rwentie ecchoes,twentie times cri fo, 
Fy 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


She marking chem, begins a wailing note, 
And fings extemporally a wofull dittie, 
How loue makes yong-men thrall, & old men dote, 
How loue is wife in follie, foolith wittie: 
Her heauie antheme ftill concludes in wo, 
And ftill the quier of ecchoes anfwer fo, 


Her fong wastedious,and out-wore the night, 

For louers houres are long, though feeming fhort, 

Ifpleafd themfelues, others they thinke delight, 

In fach like circumftance, with fuch like fport: 
Their copious {tories oftentimes begunne, 
End without audience, and are neuer donne. 


For who hath fhe to {pend the night withall, 

But idle founds refembling parafits 2 

Like fhrill-tongu'd Tapfters anfwering euerie call, 
Soothing the humor of fantaftique wits, 


She fayes tis fo, they anfwer alltis fo, 
And would fay after her, if(he faid no. 


Lo here the gentle larke wearie of reft, 
From his moyft cabinet mounts vp on hie, 
And wakes the morning, from whofe filuer breft, 
The funne arifeth in his maieftie, 
VVho doth the world fo glorioufly behold, 


Thiat Ceader tops and hils , feeme burnifht gold. 
Venus 

















VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Venus faluteshim with this faire good morrow, 

Oh thou cleare god, and patron of all light, 

From whom ech lamp, and fhining {tar doth borrow, 

The beautious influence that makes him bright, 
There liues a fonne that fuckt an earthly mozher, 
May lend theelight,as thou doeft lendto other. 


This fayd, fhe hafteth to a mirtle groue, 
Mufing the morning is fo much ore-worne, 
Andyet fhe heares notidings of her loue ; 
She harkens for hishounds, and for his horne, 
Anon fhe heares them chaantitluftily, 
Andallin haft the coafteth to the cry. 


And as fhe runnes, the bufhes in the way, 

Some catch her by the necke,fome kiffe her face, 

Sometwin'd about her thigh to make her tay, 

She wildly breaketh from their ftri@ imbrace, 
Like amilch Doe, whofe {welling dugs do ake, 
Hafting tofeed her fawne, hid in fome brake, 


By this fhe heares the hounds are at a bay, 

VVhereat fhe ftarts like one that {pies an adder, 

VVreath'd vp in farall folds iuft in his way, 

The feare whereofdoth make him fhake,& fhudder, 
Euenfo the timerous yelping ofthe hounds, 


Appalsher fenfes, and her fpirit confounds, 
F ii). 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


For now fhe knowes it is no gentle chafe, 
But the blunt boare, rough beare, or lyon proud, 
Becaufe thé crieremaineth in one place, 


~ -WVhere fearefully the dogs exclaime aloud, 


Finding their enemieto be fo curft, 


They all ftraine curt'fie who fhall cope him firft. 


This difmall crie rings fadly inher eare, 

Through which it enters to furprife her hart, 

VVho ouercome by doubt, and bloodleffe feare, 

VVith cold-pale weakeneffe, nums ech feeling part, 
Like foldiers when their captain once doth yeeld, 
They bafely flie, and dare notftay the field, 


Thus ftands fhe in a trembling extafie, 

Till cheering vp herfenfesall difmayd, 

She telsthem tis a cauflefie fantafie, 

And childifh error thatthey are affrayd, 
Bids thé leaue quaking,bids them feare no more, 
And with that word, fhe fpide the hunted boare. 


V Vhofe frothie mouth bepainted all with red, 

Like milke, & blood , being mingled both togither, 

A fecond feare through all her finewes fpred, 

VVhich madly hurries her, fhe knowes not whither, 
This way fhe runs, and now the will no further, 
But backe retires,to rate the boare for murther, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Athoufand fpleenes beare her a thoufand wayes, 
She treads the path, that fhe vntreads againe; 
Her more then haft, is mated with delayes, 
Like the proceedings ofa drunken braine, 
Full ofrefpeds, yet naught atall refpecting, 
Inhand with all things, naughtatall effeting. 


Here kenneld ina brake, fhe finds a hound, 

And askes the wearie caitiffe for his maifter, 

And there another licking of his wound, 

Gaintt venimd fores, the onely foueraigne plaifter. 
And here fhe meets another, fadly skowling, 


To whom fhe fpeaks , & he replies with howling. 


| VVhen he hath ceaft his ill refounding noife, 
Another flapmouthd mourner, blacke, and grim, 
Againft the welkin, volies out his voyce, 
Another, and another, anfwer him, 
Clapping their proud tailesto the ground below, 
Shaking their {cratcht-eares,bleeding as they go. 


Looke how, the worlds poore people are amazed, 
At apparitions, fignes, and prodigies, 
VVhereon with feareful eyes,they long haue gazed, 
Infufing them with dreadfull prophecies; 
So fheat thefe fad fignes, drawes vp her breath, 
And fighing it againe, exclaimes on death. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS, 


Hard fauourd tyrant, ougly, meagre, leane, 

Hateful diuorce of loue, (thus chides fhe death) 

Grim-grinaing gholt, earths-worme what doft thou 

To ftifle beautie,and to fteale his breath? (meane? 
VVho when he liu'd, his breath and beautie fet 
Gloffe on the rofe,{mell ro the violet. 


Ifhe bedead,6 no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beautie, thou fhouldft ftrike atit, 

Oh yes, it may, thou haft no eyes to fee, 

But hatefully atrandon doeit thou hit, 
Thy marke is feeble age, but thy falfe dart, 
Miftakes that aime, and cleaues an infants hart. 


Had{ft thou but bid beware, then he had fpoke, 
And hearing him, thy power had loft his power, 
The deftinies will curfe thee for this ftroke, 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck(t a flower, 


Loues golden arrow at him fhould haue fled, - 
And not deaths ebon dart to ftrike him dead, 


Doft thou drink tears, that thou prouok'ft fuch wee- 
VVhat may a heauie grone aduantage thee? (ping, 
V Vhy haft thou caft into eternall fleeping, 
Thofe eyes that taught all other eyes tofee? 
Now nature cares not for thy mortall vigour, 
Since her beft worke is ruin‘d with thy rigour. 
Here 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Here ouercome as one full of difpaire, 

She vaild her eye-lids, who like fluces ftopt 

The chriftall tide, that from her two cheeks faire, 

In the weet channell of her bofome dropt. 
Butthrough the floud-gates breaks the filuerrain, 
And with his {trong courfe opens them againe. 


O how her eyes, and teares,did lend, and borrow, 
Her eye feene inthe teares, teares inher eye, 


-| Both chriftals, where they viewd ech others forrow: 


Sorrow, that friendly fighs fought ftill to drye, 


But like aftormie day, now wind, now raine, 


Sighs drie her cheeks,tears make thé wet againe. 


Variable paflions throng her conftant wo, 

As ftriuing who fhould beft become her griefe, 

All entertaind, ech paffion labours fo, 

That euerie prefent forrow feemeth chiefe, 
Butnone is beft, then ioyne they all together, 


Like many clouds, confilting tor foule weather. 


By this farre off, fhe heares fome huntfman hallow, 
A nourfes fong nere pleafd her babe fo well, 
The dyre imagination the did follow, 
This found of hope doth labour to expel, 
For now reuiuing ioy bids herreioyce, 
And flatters her, itis Adonis voyce. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


VVhereatherteares began to turne their tide, 

Being prifond in her eye: like pearles in glaffe, 

Yet fometimesfals an orient drop befide, 

WVhich her cheeke melts,as {corning itfhould paffe 
To wath the foule face of the fluetith ground, 
VVho is but dronken when the feemeth drownd. 


O hard beleeuing ioue how ftrange it feemes! 
Notto belecue,and yet too credulous: 


‘Thy weale,and wo, are both of them extreames, 


Defpaire,and hope,makes thee ridiculous, 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts vnlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kils thee quickly. 


Now fhe vnweaues the web that fhe hath wrought, 
Adonis liues, and death is notto blame: 
Ye wasnot the that cald him allto nought; 
Now fhe ads honours to his hatefull name. 
She clepes him king of graues,& graue for kings, 
Imperious fupreme ofall mortall things. 


No, no, quoth the, fweet death, I did butieft, 
Yet pardon me, I felea kind of feare 
VVhen as! metthe boare,that bloodie beaft, 
VVhich knowesno pitie but is {till feuere, 
Then gentle fhadow(truth I muft confeffe) 
Irayld on thee, fearing my loues decefle, 
Tis 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


Tis not my fault,the Bore prouok’t my tong, 

Be wreak’t on him ( inuifible commaunder) 

T'ishe foule creature,that hath done thee wrong, 

I did but aét,he’s author of thy flaunder 
Greefe hath two tongues, and neuer woman yet, 
Could rule them both, without ten womens wit. 


Thus hoping that Adonis is aliue, 

Her rath fufpea fhe doth extenuate, 

And that his beautie may the better thriue, 

VVith death fhe humbly doth infinuate. 
Tels him of trophies, ftatues,tombes,and ftories, 
His viGtories, his triumphs, and his glories. 


O Ioue quoth the, how mucha foole was I, 
To be of fuch a weake and fillie mind, 
To waile his death who lives, and muftnot die, 
Till muruall ouerthrow ofmortall kind 2 
For he being dead, with him is beautie flaine, 
And beautie dead,blacke Chaos comes againe, 


Fy, fy, fond loue, thou artas full offeare, 

As onewith treafure laden,hem’d with theeues, 

Trifles vnwitneffed with eye,or eare, 

Thy coward heart with falfe bethinking greeues. 
Euen atthis word the heares a merry horne, 
VVhereat fhe leaps,that was but late forlomne. 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


As Faulcons to the lure, away the flies, 

The graffe ftoops not, fhe treads on it fo light, 

Aad in her haft, vnfortunately {pies, 

The foule boares conqueft, onher faire delight, 
V Vhich feene,her eyes are murdred with the view, 
Like ftars afhamd of day, themf{elues withdrew. 


Oras the {naile, whofe tender hornes being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his fhellie caue with paine, 
And, there all fmoothred vp, in fhade doth fit, 
Long after fearing to creepe forthagaine: 
Soathis bloodie view her eyes are fled, 


Into the deep-darke cabbins of her head. 


VVhere they refigne their office,and theirlight, 

To the difpofing of her troubled braine, 

VVho bids them ftill confort with ougly night, 

And never wound the heart with lookes againe, 
V Vho like aking perplexed inhisthrone, 
By their fuggeftion, giues a deadly grone. 


VVhereat ech tributarie fubie& quakes, 
As when the wind imprifond in the ground, 
Struggling for paflage, earths foundation fhakes, 
which with cold terror, doth mens minds confound: 
Thismutinie ech part doth fo furprife, 
That fré their dark beds once more leap hereies. 


And 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


And being opend, threw ynwilling light, 

Vpon the wide wound, that the boare hadtrencht 

In his foft fanke, whofe wonted lillie white 

VVith purple tears that his wound wept,had drécht, 
No floure was nigh,no graffe,hearb,leaf,or weed, 
But ftole his blood,and feemd with him to bleed. 


This folemne fympathie, poore Venus noteth, 
Quer one fhoulder doth fhe hang her head, 
Dumblie fhe paffions,frantikely fhe doteth, 
She thinkes he could not die, he is not dead, 
Her voiceis ftopt, herioynts forget to bow, 
Her eyes are mad,that they haue wept till now. 


Vpon his hurt fhe lookes fo ftedfaftly, 

Thather fight dazling,makes the wound feem three, 

And then fhe reprehends her mangling eye, 

Thatmakes more gafhes,where no breach fhuld be: 
His face feems twain, ech {euerall lim is doubled, 
For oftthe eye miftakes,thebrain being troubled 


My tongue cannot expreffe my griefe for one, 
And yet (quoth fhe)behold two Adons dead, 
My fighes are blowne away, my {alt teares gone, 
Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heartto lead, 
Heauie hearts lead melt at mine eyesred fire, 
So fhall [ dieby drops of hot defire. 
G ij 
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VENYS AND ADONIS. 


Alas poore world whattreafure haft thou loft, 
V Vhat face remains aliue that's worth the viewing? 
V Vhofe tongue is mufick nowewhat caft thou boaft, 
Ofthiags long fince,orany thing infuing? 
The flowers are fweet, their coloursfrefh,and trim, 
Bur true fweet beaurie liu’d,and dirde with him. 


Bonnet,nor vaile henceforth no creature weare, 

Nor funne, nor wind will euer ftriue to kiffe you, 

Hauing nofzire to lofe,you need notfeare, 

The fun doth skorne you,& the wind dothhifle you. 
But when Adonis liwde,funne,and fharpe aire, 
Lurkt like two theeues,to rob him ofhis faire. 


And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 

Vnder whofe brim the gaudie {unne would peepe, 

The wind would blow it off,and being gon, 

Play with his locks,then would Adonis weepe. 
And ftraight in pittie ofhis tender yeares, (teares. 
They both would ftriue who firftfhould driehis 


To fee his face the Lion walktalong, 
Behind fome hedge, becaufe he would not fear him: 
To recreate himfelfwhen he hath fong, 

The Tygre would be tame,and gently heare him. 
Ifhe had {poke; the wolfewould leauc his praie, 
And neuer fright thefillie lambe that daie. 

when 














VENVS AND ADONIS, 


VVhen he beheld his fhadow in the brooke, 

The fifhes {pread on it their golden gils, 

V Vhen he was by the birds fuch pleafure tooke, 

That fome wouldfing,fome other in their bils 
VVould bring him mulberries & ripe-red cherries, 
He fed them with his fight,they him with berries. 


But thisfoule,grim,and vrchin-fnowted Boare, 
VVhofe downeward eye ftill looketh for a graues 
Ne're faw the beautious liuerie thathe wore, 
VVitneflethe intertainment that he gaue. 

Ifhe did fee his face, why then! know, 

He thoughtto kiffe him, and hath kild him fo. 


Tis true,tis true,thus was Adonis flaine, 

Heran vpon the Boare with his fharpe fpeare, 

VVho did not whet his teeth athim againe, 

Butby a kiffe thought to perfuade him there. 
And noufling in his flanke the louing fwine, 
Sheath'd vnaware the tuske in his foft groine. 


Had I bin tooth'd like him Imutt confeffe, 
VVith kiffing him I fhould haue kild him firft, 
Buthe isdead,and neuer did he blefle 
My youth with his, the more am [accurft. 
VVith this the falleth inthe place the ftood, 
And ftainesher face with his congealed bloud, 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


She lookes vponhis lips, and they are pale, 
She takes him by che hand, and thatis cold, 
She whifpers in his eares a heauie tale, 
Asif they heard the wofull words fhetold: 
She lifts the coffer-lids that clofe his eyes, 
V Vhere lo,two lamps burnt out in darkneffe lies. 


Two glaffes where her felfe, her felfe beheld 
Athoufand times, and now no more reflea, 
Their vertue loft, wherein they late exceld, 
And euerie beautic robd of his effea; 
V Vonder oftime(quoth fhe)this is my fpight, 
That thou being dead,the day fhuld yet be light. 


Since thou art dead, Jo here! prophecie, 
Sorrow on loue hereafter fhallattend : 
It fhall be wayted on with iealoufie, 
Find {weet beginning, but vafauorie end. 
Nere fetled equally, but high or lo, 
Thatall loues pleafure fhall not match his wo. 


It fhall be fickle, falfe, and full of fraud, 
Bud,and be blafted,in a breathing while, 
The bottome poyfon,and the top ore-ftrawd 
VWVith {weets, thatfhall the trueft fight beguile, 
The ftrongeft bodie fhall it make moft weake, 
Strike the wife diibe, &cteach the foole to {peake. 
It 














VENVS AND ADONIS. 


It fhall be fparing,and too fall ofryor, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the meafures, 

The ftaring ruffian fhall it keepe in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, inrich the poore withtreafures, 
Itfhall be raging mad, and fillie milde, 
Make the yoong old,the old become achilde, 


It fhall fufpect where is no caufe offeare, 

It thall not feare where itthould mok miftruft, 

Itfhall be mercifull,and too feneare, 

And moft deceiuing, when it feemes moftiuft, 
Peruerfe it fhall be,where it fhowes moft toward, 
Put feare to valour,courage to the coward. 


Ic fhall be caufe of warre,and dire events, 
And fet diffention twixt the fonne,and fire, 
Subiedtand feruill ro all difcontents: 
As drie combuttious matter isto fire, 
Sith in his prime,death doth my loue deftroy, 
They that loue beft,theirloues fhall not enioy, 


By this the boy that by her fide laie kild, 

VVas melted likea vapour from her fight, 

And inhis blood that onthe ground laiefpild, 

A purple floure fproong vp,checkred with white, 
Refembling well his pale cheekes,and the blood, 


VVhich in round drops,vpé their whiteneffe ftood. 
H 
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VENVS AND ADONIS. 


She bowes her head,the new-fprong floure to {mel, 
Comparing it to her Adonis breath, 
And {aies within her bofome it fhall dwell, 
Since he himéelfe is reft from her by death; 
She crop’s the ftalke, and in the breach appeares, 
Green-dropping fap,which fhe copares to teares, 


Poore floure( quoth fhe )this was thy fathers guife, 
Sweet iffue ofa more {weet {melling fire, 
For cueric little griefe to wet his cies, 
To grow vnto himfelfe was his defire; 
And fo tis thine,but know itis as good, 
To wither in my breft,as in his blood. 


Here was thy fathers bed, here in my breft, 

Thou art the next of blood,and tis thy right. 

Loin this hollow cradletake thy reft, 

My throbbing hart fhall rock thee day and night; 
There fhall not be one minute in an houre, 
VVhercinI wil not kiffe my fweet loues floure. 


Thus weary ofthe world, away fhe hies, 
And yokesher filuer doues,by whofe fwift aide, 
Their miftrefle mounted throughthe emptie skies, 
In herlight chariot,quickly is conuaide, 
Holding their courfeto Paphos,wheretheir queen, 


Meanes to immure her felfe, and not be feen, 
FINIS 











